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COUNTRY LIBRARY SERVICE 
1930—1955 


G. T. ALLEY 


There is always a danger, when a person is asked to describe or 
evaluate work with which he has been closely associated, of emphasis 
so altering a picture as to distort, or even falsify it. This error I shall try 
to avoid. If I fall into it, | hope you will correct me, but I propose, as 
far as possible, to stick to facts. | am hopeful of being able to provide an 
outline of the background of the Country Library Service and an assess- 
ment of its achievements and its failures, as well as an estimate of the 
things it still has to do. We are finding now that there is need for an 
objective account of the developments of the last twenty-five years. We 
are finding this in many ways. We are finding it in the training programme. 
There is a need for those who are coming fresh into library work to 


An address delivered at the N.Z.L.A. Conference, Christchurch, on February 22nd, 1956 
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have a clear picture of developments. So, if this morning we succeed in} 


getting something approaching that picture, with my presentation and 
your discussion of it, | shall be glad. We need to know what has happened. 
That, you will agree, is important before we start to consider fresh 
developments. Let us be clear about what has, in fact, been done, and 
what has not been done. 

As many of you will know, there began in March 1930 an experiment in 
rural education known as the Canterbury Adult Education Rural Library 
Scheme. It was known, in short, as the CAR scheme. Members of 
Conference may be interested to see at the Christchurch office of the 
Country Library Service some pictures of the original book van used 
in that experiment. The van itself has long disintegrated, but we still 
have some photographs of it, and some photographs of the work. 


Miata Se 


There were four elements in making that experiment that we could [ 


look at. First the work of the W.E.A., especially the Canterbury Univer- 
sity College or tutorial class committee side of it. Then I would mention 
the work of Professor, now Sir James, Shelley. There was also the fact 


of substantial good will from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. f 


And the fourth element was the state of libraries at that time. 


APSE 


= 


Could we look at these four elements? In adult education it is not, FF 


1 think, commonly known that there are periods of evolution and periods 
of changes of emphasis and the seeking of new channels, new outlets. 
It is a movement with not a very long history. There has recently been 
published in pamphlet form a very critical analysis of the movement in 
Great Britain, The Pathology of adult education, by Eric Ashby, and, 
reading it, | was struck with the way in which, in that country, adult 
education seemed to take a new direction about every twenty years, and, 
too, with the waves of enthusiasm for different things in adult education 
in New Zealand. 

In this country the W.E.A. work began in about 1914. It was not until the 
middle twenties that there began to come a feeling that the work of 
this movement could go much further than the cities, and should be 
a country work as well as a city work. Mr John Johnson, who is with 
us this morning, took a leading part, with Professor Shelley, in the 
organisation of box courses which preceded this work that I have men- 
tioned earlier, the Canterbury Adult Rural Library Scheme. This method 
of circulation, not so much of books—although there were books—but 
also of sets of plays, gramophone records, prints—all of this was a useful 
experiment in communication using these material things. And, of course, 
a great deal of basic organisational work was necessary, too. The movement 
had grown very greatly. Professor Condliffe, who is now in California, was 
much concerned in this movement, and he noted in 1923 that the number 
of students had grown from 74 in 1914 to 800. 

But we had to wait for Professor Shelley, who arrived in 1920, and 
for the full effect of his personality to be felt, for the further extension 
of this work and, indeed, the founding of the library experiment we are 
now discussing. 

Professor Shelley is known to many students as a lecturer and as 4 
speaker. There have been few men who could move an audience so—who 
could so interest it, indeed take it with him, as he could. If you wished to 
get terms, or to pass the external examinations of the University of 
New Zealand, you were wise to do other things as well as going 
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to Professor Shelley’s lectures. But you would have been much poorer 
if you had confined yourself to the reading and study only of the syllabus 
and the recommended texts. There was a great deal more to Professor 
Shelley than a person who started things, who had ideas and could 
present them so vividly, who read plays in a way that fascinated so 
many Canterbury students and others. There was also a side to Professor 
Shelley of meticulous accuracy, of seeing that the last rivet was correctly 
fitted in the property he was making for a production for the Canterbury 
University College Drama Society. He had, then, both the ability to 
design things and to do them thoroughly and well. And it was his idea 
primarily that brought to birth the plan of sending a librarian round 
Canterbury with a book van for the display and lending of books. A 
librarian, moreover, who would talk to people, take books to them, discuss 
subjects with them, take collections of pictures and other material to 
groups meeting in the evenings and, occasionally, in the afternoons. 


The third element, the existence of Carnegie help, is important. At 
that time, and for years after, the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
was a great help in time of need to New Zealand libraries. In 1929, 
Professor Shelley persuaded President Keppel of the Corporation to 
make a grant to Canterbury University College which enabled the experi- 
ment to begin. The plan was simple—the purchase of a van, the purchase 
of books, the sending of a person to go from community to community 
with the book van, recurring there at fortnightly intervals, and lending 
books directly from the van. 


The fourth thing follows from the state of rural libraries in the nineties 
and early part of this century—their state of considerable backwardness. 
What I think many of us don’t know is that many of these libraries had 
a long history—someone last night mentioned a library history going back 
for thirty years—many of the libraries in this province, and, indeed, in 
other provinces, have a history going back for 100 years—and these are 
small libraries maintained by independent groups of local people. There 
is a long history of Government help channelled to these libraries, chan- 
nelled by means of money subsidies. This method had its uses. Obviously 
some books were bought, and there was a trickle of new stock going 
into libraries at least annually. One overwhelming disadvantage of the 
subsidy method was that it could disappear in times of deficit and times 
of depression. Here was an easy mark for the economiser in a survey 
of the country’s finances, and so it proved from 1877, when subsidies 
were first given. The history of the subsidy plan shows a continual series 
of interruptions. These small libraries should buy only what they could 
wear out. Frequently they failed to do this. They hoarded books which 
they were unable to wear out, and they reached that condition which 
has been described so graphically by Lionel McColvin, the twin tragedies 
of “books without readers, readers without books.” This happened when 
you had a unit divorced, isolated, and fragmentary from other units 
in an area, and purchase was the only way in which stock could be 
added to the library. Miss Carnell reminded us in 1940 that the test of 
a public library must be its book supply, and if books could not be 
bought, i.e., if the community is not big enough to be able to have a 
big enough book fund, they must be borrowed. 

So we had these four elements in the situation in 1929-30: the work 
of the W.E.A. and Canterbury College; Professor Shelley’s personality: 
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the existence of Carnegie help; and the state of libraries themselves. 
There was, in fact, considerable stagnation in libraries, and this was 
commented on, as we know, in the report of Ralph Munn and John 
Barr, of 1934. 


But the CAR scheme began in 1930. I was interested to find in Dr. 
Hight and Miss Candy’s book on Canterbury College a memorandum 
to Lord Lyttelton in 1874, when it was proposed to appoint a Professor 
of Classics. Lord Lyttelton was chairman of a commission of eminent 
scholars to choose professors. The memorandum read: “The object of 
the College is to create a demand for culture which does not exist at 
present in any perceptible degree, and the first steps must be laborious.” 
That, as | hope to show, is not a fair picture of the library scene. The 
demand existed all right, but we often mistake the lack of demand for 
au lack of appreciation of what we have to offer. 


Now the first stage of this experiment, the CAR scheme, ran _ until 
1935. In New Zealand Libraries, in October 1950, as well as saying 
something about Professor Shelley, | tried to cover briefly in outline the 
history of the scheme, and I do not propose to repeat that account at 
this time. The first years were spent in exploring the possibilities of this 
kind of library service, a fortnightly stop at each place, dealing directly 
with the borrowers. Local libraries were by-passed, and it seems that 
it did not occur to the authorities here or to Professor Shelley or the 
Tutorial Class Committee that there could be any extension from the 
local public library. Later on there was co-operation on an informal 
basis from the Librarian of Canterbury Public Library, when some books 
were made available in bulk to the scheme and lent directly to borrowers. 
In the first year a Government subsidy was available, but this was cut 
off quickly when we entered into 1932, the year of the severe depression. 
Possibly, with the shrunken budget which then became necessary, too 
much was attempted with too little. But at least it was shown that people 
responded to this method of library service; that the library within four 
walls, the little library in the back of the recreation reserve, the library 
in the public hall, or—rather more ambitious—the brick library, each 
with their static stock, were not the way of dealing with the problem 
of service to country areas. 





From 1935 on, an opportunity arose to develop another method of 
distribution, when the period of the first five years of Carnegie help 
came to an end and an enlarged district was achieved by amalgamation 
with the extension work of Otago University. At that point Mr Worthing- 
ton, who is also here today, began to tour the country in a model T 
Ford with a set of drapes for producing plays in small halls, and he 
covered much of the ground which had been earlier worked over by 
myself with the library, but we both began also to work through Can- 
terbury, Otago, and Southland. The method of service from a fitted book 
van was stopped. We reverted to what Americans called the “travelling 
library,” and we distributed books by means of baskets or hampers. 
The use of hampers has a history which | should mention. Miss McMillan 
had had the opportunity, her father being a member of Parliament, of 
seeing the service given by the General Assembly Library with the small 
book hampers used there. She thought they were flexible, light, and 
stood a considerable amount of knocking about, so we began our second 
distribution of books in hampers which it was possible to have made 
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for a small sum in 1935. The advantage of this second method was that 
a wider area was covered, a different kind of itinerary could be followed 
by the tutor when once the itineraries of the collections had been arranged, 
the books acquired, sorted, and placed in collections. Many of these 
collections were made up as subject units, and they were available to 
any group, some of them going to libraries. That was, | suppose, the 
beginning of our contact with the smaller independent libraries. These 
collections were units—they were sent on after a given time to another 
group, and usually they did not return to the centre until the end of a 
year. 

| think that in the second stage of this experiment there were three 
or four significant happenings. We had, in 1934, the visit of Mr. Munn 
and the report which followed his visit. Naturally, there had to be time 
for the thought and action which that report prompted: the stirring of 
conscience about the condition of New Zealand libraries when it came, 
in 1935 and 1936, was a fairly radical one. There followed from the 
adoption of the Munn-Barr report the setting up of Association com- 
mittees, and the work of the Group of Librarians that the Carnegie 
Corporation set up to receive recommendations that could be made to 
it for action to follow the Munn-Barr report. There were the proposals 
of the Government itself. These proposals were made in 1935 at election 
time. Mr. Forbes, as a matter of record, made his first policy pronounce- 
ment on a library matter from Amberley in 1935, some weeks before 
the election, and he proposed that there should be, instead of the old 
annual subsidy of a few pounds to each library, a distribution centre set 
up in the General Assembly Library or other place so that boxes of 
books could be sent to all libraries qualified to receive the old subsidy. 
This was conceived of as being an interim measure, and it was not thought 
that it would take much organisation. 


An interesting development, commissioned by the Carnegie Library 
Group, was a survey of libraries in Taranaki as a forerunner to a 
demonstration of library service on a district basis. | was lucky enough 
to do that survey, in 1936, and it taught me a lot about library service. 
| had to lean heavily on Mr Dunningham and Mr Barr to find a work- 
able plan to put before library committees and to enable us to discuss 
district library service, or, indeed, any kind of free library service. The 
survey was done, and the proposals, on the whole, were favourably 
received by many of the local authorities. An important thing for me, 
in that period 1935-37, was the fact that the widening of my own district 
enabled me to get further afield from Canterbury where | had been 
going around with the book van for five years. It enabled me to visit Mr. 
Mr Dunningham in Dunedin. I think that Mr Dunningham’s demonstration, 
in the Dunedin Public Library, of the provision and exploitation of a 
generous range of stock was a turning point in library history in this 
country. It was obvious to me that the Dunedin people took to this 
new service, this availability of books in hundreds of different subjects, 
like ducks to water. 


1937 brought us to the end of the first phase and the beginning of the 
second. In 1937 the sum of £3,000 for assistance to country libraries was 
put on the Estimates. This was the old item administered by the Education 
Department. But how was this to be administered? Who should administer 
it; how should the aid be given to libraries? It seemed to us then that 
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all libraries which were helped under the old subsidy would have to be 
helped under the new scheme, so, in fact, there could not be a new 
scheme, but a scheme grafted on the old one. It was Miss Carnell who 
told us, in 1940, that it is child’s play to start a new scheme from the 
beginning, but very difficult indeed to graft on to one already in existence. 
In 1937, too, at the February conference of this Association, Mr. Peter 
Fraser, having been. invited, as Minister of Education, to open the con- 
ference, told us he proposed in the meantime not to do much about 
libraries at all. He thought that, the Government having been elected 
to give the people bread, it would be cynical to give them books. Never- 
theless, by the end of that year the sum | mentioned had been put on 
the Estimates, but, in fact, the libraries that had been receiving the old 
subsidy had the first claim in the expenditure of this money. It seemed 
to the Association that there would have to be another job tackled as 
well. We would have to do something about freeness. Now this may 
sound either easy or not important. A local authority giving a subscription 
service could merely be offered books. Books could be lent, but the 
subscription method left alone. But someone will immediately say “What 
about the taxpayer? Should he have to pay the local toll or levy, must 
he be charged as he enters a library in order to borrow a book?” It seemed 
to us that here was at last a chance of making some kind of assault on 
the question of freeness. So there were two main kinds of conditions for 
entry to the Service. We made it a condition of service to the older 
independent subscription library that it should pay a nominal charge for 
the use of the stock lent to them, a charge based on the amount of fairly 
ephemeral fiction. The whole of the non-fiction, and later the use of the 
request service and other services to these small libraries did constitute 
a free service. But where the library was controlled by a local authority 
the decision was taken that there should be a local free service, that 
authorities should agree to undertake to maintain it properly, and that 
the service should be free to residents. There has been a rapid growth 
of the free service idea, not entirely due to the inducement of stock 
available on a free basis from a central source. There may have been 
one or two small local authorities with free service in 1938, and we 
reached the figure of over 100 in the current year. Not all that is due to 
the work of the C.1.S., but | should think a considerable amount of it is. 
In considering this question of local freeness and the making of conditions 
for loans of books, there had to be a further decision on whether or not 
local library service, especially in small areas, should be regarded as 
the permanent goal. It seemed to many of us, especially after discussion 
with a former President of the Association, Mr. Hall, whose ideas were 
and are very strong on this point, that we should build at all points in 
terms of the locally controlled library. John Stuart Mill has said “A 
government cannot have too much of the kind of activity which does not 
impede but aids and stimulates individual exertion and development. The 
mischief begins when, instead of calling forth the activity and powers of 
individuals and bodies, it substitutes its own activity for theirs; when, 
instead of informing, advising and, upon occasion, denouncing, it makes 
them work in fetters or bids them stand aside and does their work 
instead of them.” With some modification this does bear on the local 
library picture, and on the question of what should be the role of a 
central scheme. With one small exception the C.L.S. has never been in 
the retail library business. For a considerable time it did have a postal 
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service to isolated borrowers, and it still keeps that going to places 
like lighthouses, where no local body is responsible. 

The first phase of the C.L.S. could be said to have lasted three years. 
I think there were two further elements in its somewhat rapid growth. 


Two things that no one could have foreseen were the restrictions on 


imports in 1938-39 and World War II. In each case there seemed to be 
no other way of making library adjustments on a national basis other 
than through the very immature C.L.S. In each case it was possible, 
with full Assocication co-operation, so to plan the course of events that 
1 think libraries and library users in this country were helped. In the 
case of the book imports question it was possible for the libraries of the 
country to make representations to the Government about their imports 
of books (which had been cut by half) on the basis of an undertaking 
by the Association that there would be some rationalising, some putting 
of our house in order in the acquisition of new and expensive titles 
involving heavy use of overseas funds. It was thought that libraries could 
so work together as to make as little demand as possible on the slender 
overseas resources. From these beginnings our efforts grew to achieve 
a very good start towards a national union catalogue. 


In relation to World War II, we had for some time a most demanding 
problem in the number of people in the armed forces. At one time over 
100,000 people were in camp or mobilised throughout the country. Here 
was a problem for librarians. Local authority library services could hardly 
be responsible for these men and women, and there was a need for 
Government action. As many will know, the Association’s co-operation 
with the Country Library Service and National Patriotic Fund Board 
made the later developments of A.E.W.S. library easier. Those were two 
early responsibilities that faced the Country Library Service and which 
to some extent led to the recommendations of the 1945 conference at 
Wanganui. 1940 had seen the end of the period of Mr Fraser’s adminis- 
tration of the portfolio of education. He had been with that portfolio for 
a major formative period, and his work was felt over the whole range 
of the big educational reorganisation that took place. In relation to libraries 
and books, as John Barr told us in his article (New Zealand Libraries, 
vol. 14, No. 1:1-4, January-February, 1951), we hold, irrespective of any 
party or political feeling, a special place for Peter Fraser. | am glad that we 
found the reference we put on the flowers the Association sent to Mr. 
Fraser’s funeral—a quotation from Rabelais which does express the kind of 
man he was. He would be talking rather forcefully about something, perhaps 
taking a strong stand, when a book would be mentioned, and his voice 
and expression would change, and he would quote from the book, and, 
perhaps, mention several others. On his card was: “His mind among the 
books like the fire in the heather.” 


It seems that from 1943-1944 the young service found a number of 
things of a national kind to do. It has needed more time, and we have 
taken up to 1955 to cope with them, and possibly still more time is 
needed. There was the service to school children—books to children 
where they worked, public library provision being still not enough, not 
by any means enough. The beginning of the School Library Service in 
1942 was a minor miracle. At that time overseas funds were still short, 
and dollars which were needed were desperately short. In spite of that, 
the Treasury released the necessary dollars, and the work was carried 
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through. It was helped immensely by Miss Carnell and Miss Harvey, 
who began it, and has become a major thing in the schooling given in 
this country, with its increasing stocks of books (over one million volumes), 
its many distribution points, and so on. There was the work of the 
War Library Service, to which | have referred, and which was later to 
enlarge into the A.E.W.S., undertaken by Mr Dunningham and Miss 
Carnell, in which many ingenious solutions were found to problems, and 
by which it was shown convincingly that there was a good case for library 
service to people at the places where they worked, whether they were 
in uniform or whether they were not. There was the acquisition of stock 
on a big scale, which later became part of the national stock, since all 
A.E.W.S. stock was bought in the name of the Country Library Service. 
There were jobs undertaken by this new service in co-operation with the 
Association, such as providing a clearing house for interloan requests. 
The establishment of a central place to which libraries could send requests 
and get, if not their final answer, at least an answer which would help 
them very much, meant a great deal to smaller libraries using the inter- 
loan scheme. 


The work of the Liaison Officer, Miss Carnell, in planning the 
Association’s training course stemmed from the need for more people to 
help in library service. And later still, in 1944, the need for the estab- 
lishment of a Library School became obvious. These things all occurred 
during the time that the Country Library Service existed just as Country 
Library Service. 

(to be concluded) 


... AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


“Any private group, as I see it, has the right to prescribe what 
those who voluntarily join it may or may not read. But no private 
person or group should have the right to prescribe what others shall 
read. Only the duly constituted legislators of the land have that right, 
and even they are subject to the limitations of the federal and state 
constitutions and, it may be argued, to those fundamental limitations 
on the rights of the majority which are inherent in a free state.” 

T. K. Finletter, in an address delivered at the San José 
Conference of the California Library Association, 1955 
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ARCHIVES IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA 


PAMELA S. COCKS 


(concluded) 


RECORDS MANAGEMENT DIVISION 

I have discussed one aspect of the archives programme, namely, 
the preservation and description of the old records and the service 
to the public and the historian. But the problem of selection of 
modern records still accumulating in Departments is at least as 
important as the more strictly archival function. The Records 
Management Division was set up in the National Archives and 
Records Service with the express function of developing a records 
management programme throughout the Government. Each Depart- 
ment was obliged, under the Federal Records Act of 1950, to 
appoint a Records Management Officer, whose duty it was to institute 
a records management programme. The Records Management Division 
experts were appointed to advise and assist Records Management 
Officers in their efforts to reorganise the records creation, maintenance, 
and disposition practices of their Department; to establish a regular 
and systematic disposal programme, and to provide storage for all 
non-current records. 


The task of advising and assisting Records Management Officers 
in current records practices is the responsibility of the Current 
Records Branch. It is concerned not only with classification systems, 
which are, perhaps, of more direct interest to the archivist, but 
also with the general efficiency and economical management of mail 
systems, filing equipment, etc. Secondly, it assists Departments to 
survey their records and draw up schedules of recurring records, 
indicating the ultimate disposition and date of disposition of each 
category of records. It was believed that the use of a schedule would 
reduce the Jabour involved in individual appraisals of records year 
after year, and that regular disposition could then take place with 
a minimum of time and expense. This latter work is the responsibility 
of the Records Scheduling Branch. The Records Centres Branch is 
responsible for the administration of the intermediate repositories 
or Records Centres which, since 1950, have become an_ integral 
part of the archival organisation in the Federal Government. There 
are ten Centres scattered about in various regions of the country. 
Once a schedule has been completed for the Department, the records 
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that are no longer used currently may be deposited in the nearest 
Records Centre where the schedules may be applied to the records 
as their disposition date falls due and the records either destroyed 
or transferred to the National Archives. Meanwhile, a most efficient 
reference and delivery service is provided by the Records Centre 
archivists. The Records Centres usually comprise some disused 
warehouse or other fireproof building situated out of town in a low- 
rent area where records can be stored at a much lower cost—to 
a Government which produces three million cubic feet of records 
every year this is an important consideration. The records are stored 
in cheap cartons and placed on rough shelving which may rise as 
high as 15 to 20 ft. Some times the shelves are double-banked, that 
is, four rows of shelves are packed tightly together. It is interesting 
to learn that, in spite of these physical difficulties, it has been found 
that reference service costs less in the Centres, where it is done by 
better qualified personnel, than it does in “ideal” surroundings in 
records rooms where the standard of performance of filing clerks 
is somewhat lower. 


The work of the Records Management Division was most interesting 
to me since this is very largely a new field. The enormous increase 
in the activities undertaken by Government Departments in the 
20th century, together with the development of better ways of quick 
reproduction of material, has increased the volume of records out 
of all proportion. It is, however, only within the last ten years 
that archivists have become aware of what is happening. The same 
conditions obtain everywhere, even in a country the size of New 
Zealand—perhaps even more so under a welfare state—but in the 
United States the problem has been aggravated by their particular 
method of filing and classifying records which lends itself specially 
to considerable duplication of material. It is because of this that 
they have gone further in coping with the problem than any other 
country. We in New Zealand have long been aware of the mounting 
piles of old records in Government Departments, and the necessity 
of reducing the volume as quickly and efficiently as possible. The 
archivists of the United States have hazarded a guess that probably 
only 5 per cent. of all records created are worthy of permanent 
preservation though, to date, they themselves have actually 
scheduled for permanent preservation more than 26 per cent. of 
records. The figure for New Zealand would be a good deal higher 
than 5 per cent., but it does indicate that considerable reduction could 
be made. 


ROOSEVELT LIBRARY 


The third division of the National Archives and Records Service 
is the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library. This library is housed in a 
charming old, Dutch-farm-house style of building on part of the 
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Roosevelt family estate at Hyde Park, New York State. The library 
includes all the papers accumulated by F. D. Roosevelt both in his 
capacity as Governor of New York State and as President of the 
United States. It also includes personal papers, his own private 
library, a museum of presentation gifts from all over the world, 
and the private papers of men with whom he was associated during 
his long administration. The pattern set by Roosevelt is being followed 
by later presidents. President Truman has already planned a library 
in his home town in Missouri, and President Eisenhower is likewise 
planning to leave his papers to the nation. 


ARCHIVES OF THE STATES 


I visited a selection of the best State Archives. Some of these 
are very good, others not so good. There is considerable variety 
in their administration. In some states, such as Massachusetts and 
Colorado, the Archives are directly under an elective official; in 
others, such as Virginia and Illinois, they are part of the State 
Library. In Wisconsin, the Archives are a part of the State Historical 
Society; in others the University is responsible for them. One of 
the most common torms of Government is the semi-autonomous 
Public Archives or Historical Commission, composed partly of State 
officials, partly of historians, social scientists, etc. This body has 
control of the appointment and dismissal of the Chief Archivist, 
and he must report to it. 


North Carolina has, I think, the best all-round programme of all 
the States. There, they have developed a good set of finding aids 
for material already in the Archives, and are making good progress 
in developing disposal schedules. They have also a small Records 
Centre to which quite a number of Departments send their records. 
[here are five microfilm cameras constantly occupied in the records 
centre, filming records before destroying them. This practice of 
filming large quantities of records before destroying them, particularly 
records such as cheques and other uniform documents, is fairly 
common in State Archives. In the National Archives, too, in the 
late thirties and early forties of this century, disposal microfilming 
was regarded as the panacea for all record problems. But the 
difficulties of reading the film and the high cost of microfilming all 
but the most uniform documents have led to a change of views, and 
it is now thought that it is, on the whole, cheaper and better to 
retain records in cheap storage. 

North Carolina Archives are in marked contrast to the Virginia 


State Archives. All the energies here have been devoted to serving 
genealogists. The only kind of finding aids they have produced are 
an enormous collection of name indexes to serve those seeking to 
prove their ancestors served in the American War of Independence 
or the “War between the States.” There is a records management 
programme in Operation under the control of the Division of the 
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Budget of the Governor's Office, but it seems to have little connection 
with the Archives, and as far as | could see there are very few modern 
records in the repository. 


The Maryland State Archives are considerably more interested in 
modern records. In 1952, the State Government had hired one of 
the Records Engineering firms to come in and, for an enormous fee, 
survey the records of the entire Government. The State Archives 
have since been taking advantage of this survey to produce schedules 
for each Department. As in North Carolina, the work of scheduling 
has been done entirely by the archivists with very little help from 
the Departments themselves. There are no Records Officers as in 
the Federal Government, and it was felt that Departments could not 
be trusted to compile their own schedules, partly because of the 
poor standard of performance of most filing clerks and partly because 
of lack of time. The Maryland State Archives’ chief claim to import- 
ance is the very fine series of calendars of State papers that they 
have produced over the years. This work is still being done, though 
necessarily on a reduced scale, partly because of the pressure of 
other work, but largely because of the prohibitive current costs of 
publication. The production of calendars, that is, chronologically 
arranged précis of individual letters, was once the main activity of 
any archival repository, but the pressure of incoming records has 
defeated most institutions, and Maryland is one of the few that 
have continued the practice. 


The Illinois State Archives are, after North Carolina, the next 
most developed of the State Archives. In the hands of Miss Margaret 
Norton, who has battled for many years with State Legislatures, the 
Illinois Archives developed earlier than any other archival institution 
in the United States. They have a solid, and originally capacious, 
building and a most adequate system of finding aids. One novel 
aspect of the Archives is the practice of allotting certain parts of the 
stack area to each Government Department where it may deposit 
non-current records until such time as they are ready to be trans- 
ferred to the State Archives. Miss Norton has also developed a 
cataloguing system which, while based on library methods, differs 
in certain respects, and is an extremely good method of bringing out 
main subjects, particularly from miscellaneous series. She has also 
carried out much work on the administrative history of the State. 
It is a necessity for every archivist to have a knowledge of the 
administrative origins and development of the Government he serves, 
and it is particularly important in a new country to study it carefully, 
since very little or nothing is generally known of it. 

Wisconsin, too, has a fairly adequate archival establishment. The 
chief item of interest is their solution of the problem of district 
office and local body records. The State Archivist has made agree- 
ments with a dozen or more institutions, such as Universities, schools, 
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libraries, etc., which are to accept and care for all local archival 
and manuscript material and to make it available to historians. A 
fairly rigid supervision is kept over the branch repositories in order 
to see that a high standard of preservation is maintained. This was 
interesting to me as the sort of framework most likely to suit New 
Zealand conditions. Many of the other States have adopted a policy 
of centralisation of all county records and district office records. 
In some cases, where physical custody was refused by a county, 
though I was agreeably amazed to find this was rare, the State 
Archives had microfilmed all the important records of the county 
concerned, so that at least all the information, if not the material 
itself, was centrally held. 


MANUSCRIPT COLLECTIONS 


I was fortunate to visit some of the Manuscript collections, 
University and Historical Society libraries. The most prominent of 
these, of course, is the Library of Congress Manuscript Division. 
The Manuscripts Division has a very forward looking policy of col- 
lecting manuscripts of people of national importance and of notable 
institutions. It has developed also a new philosophy of manuscript 
arrangement. The old ideas of breaking up all the papers in a 
collection and re-arranging them in straight chronological order 
regardless of original order held sway in the majority of manuscript 
libraries in the country. They had been very little influenced by the 
archival insistence on the sanctity of the original order and the 
respect pour les fonds which lays down the strict rule that archives 
should be left in the order in which they were created. The archivist 
believes that only by maintaining the original order can the significance 
of the interrelated parts be evident to the researcher. It is impossible 
for him to guess at the future needs of historians, and so it is 
inexpedient that he should try to rearrange the papers in accordance 
with what seems to serve best the current needs of historians. In the 
Library of Congress this principle has been recognised and applied 
wherever possible to manuscript collections. 


One of the most interesting libraries | visited was the Baker 
Library, which is part of the Library of the Harvard School of 
Business Administration. This library includes a very fine collection 
of business archives of the New England area. The originators of 
the Library had planned to collect archives documenting the business 
life of the whole country, but gradually this large area was reduced 
to include records of business on the East Coast and now has a 
thorough coverage only of business in the New England area in the 
19th century. 

The Minnesota Historical Society’s manuscript collection is prob- 
ably one of the best-organised in the country, so far as the great 
variety of indexes, catalogues, and the classification scheme is con- 
cerned, The Southern Historical Collection, housed in the Library of 
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the University of North Carolina, has also a very good set of finding 
aids. Because of their smaller size it is always possible to produce 
more detailed indexes and lists for manuscript collections than it is 
for archival material, indeed, it is more necessary, since the material 
is usually a good deal more heterogeneous. 


CANADA 

I visited three archival repositories in Canada—the Provincial 
Archives of both Quebec and Ontario, and the Public Archives of 
Canada, at Ottawa. The Provincial Archives of Quebec are little 
more than a museum of historical objects and old documents, mostly 
of the French and early Colonial periods. The Ontario Provincial 
Archives are probably as good as many of the American States 
Archives, but very litthe had been done along the lines of records 
management. 


The Public Archives | found particularly interesting. The early 
Dominion Archivists had conceived of the Public Archives as being 
a storehouse of Canadian historical material. They aimed to collect 
under one roof all the material necessary for writing the history 
of Canada, particularly that of the period prior to 1867. This 
umbitious programme was eagerly pursued. They collected maps, 
pictures, illustrated material of all kinds, manuscripts, historical books, 
archives, and the material for a historical museum. But, more than 
all this, they set to work to copy by hand all the material relating 
to Canada to be found in the archives and libraries of Europe. But, 
so far as the archives of the post-Federation period were concerned, 
the inevitable happened. Nothing was done. Whenever an archival 
institution spreads its activities too far, it is always the archives 
that suffer first. It was not until the appointment of the present 
Dominion Archivist in 1949 that the problem of preserving the 
records of modern departments was really tackled adequately. Before 
then, there were very few archives of the post-1867 Federation 
period. At the present time, a system of one time disposal authorisa- 
tions by the Public Archives Committee, an advisory body to the 
Dominion Archivist, is well established and a Records Centre was 
opened towards the end of last year. The present Public Archives 
building is not nearly adequate for this great collection, but plans 
are being made for a large National Library building which will 
include the Public Archives. One interesting feature of the Canadian 
Archives is the provision of lockers and keys to each searcher 
engaged on a long term project and freedom for him to come and 
go at any time of the day or night. 


The great variety of archival patterns as seen in the United States 
and Canada alone could not fail to provide stimulus to a New 
Zealand archivist anxious to understand and study some of the prob- 
lems of archival and records administration and the many varied 
solutions to them. 
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BOOKBINDING — REPAIRS 


We are binding for 40 main libraries and are able to 
cope with several more. We bind in Winterbottom’s 
bookcloth or Dominion Vellum. Our prices displayed 
are quoted only for Public Libraries and Schools. 


BOOKS Up to 9” x 6"—3/6 each. 
Up to 11” x 7”—S/1 each. 
Up to 15” x 10"—10/10 each. 
SEWING 1/- to 1/6 extra—undertaken where 
necessary. Stitchless binding also 
undertaken where necessary. 
MAGAZINES Covers stiffened-—-Up to 10” x 7” 
2/- each. 
Over 10” x 7”—2/6 each. 
Magazines returned expeditiously 


CAMBRIDGE BOOKBINDING SERVICE 
Empire Street, Cambridge P.O. Box 57 
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STANDING EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 18th JULY, 1956 


Present: H. W. B. Bacon (in the chair), G. T. Alley, A. G. Bagnall, 
H. J. Lorimer, W. J. McEldowney, D. M. Wylie, the Secretary, and the 
Hon. Editor. 

Customs Duty: The Secretary read a letter dated 3rd July 1956, from 
Mr R. N. O'Reilly, expressing disappointment at the defeatist note in 
the references to this matter in the Minutes and in the Newsletter, and 
stating that in the deputation made to the Minister in 1955 nothing was 
made of the question of inconsistencies and everything of the educational 
function of public libraries. Mr Wylie said that the Board of Trade 
appeared to be more concerned with the general principle of protection 
and free trade than with particular items. It was resolved that Mr O'Reilly's 
letter be received and that he be sent a copy of the written submissions 
made by the Association. 

London and Home Counties Branch, the Library Association: The 
Secretary reported that Miss Taylor had informed her that it had not 
been possible for the display to be prepared in the time available. Mr 
Alley reported, however, that the display had been prepared and _ that 
arrangements had since been made for it to be sent by second class air 
freight which would reach England sooner than the ship on which it 
was Originally intended to send the material. The reports were received. 

“Education”: The Secretary read a letter dated 7th July from the 
Editor of “Education” stating that in the past copies of the magazine 
had been sent to only the four main city libraries, but that it was now 
possible to make libraries a more generous allocation of free copies. A 
list of libraries grouped according to size of population had been supplied 
to the Editor. The report was received. 

Hastings Public Library: The Secretary reported that her attention had 
been drawn to a report in the “Dominion” to the effect that a public 
meeting held in Hastings early in July decided that the new war memorial 
should be a library. A letter had therefore been sent to the Town Clerk 
expressing the pleasure of the Council at the decision reached, and offering 
to give further help as the project advances. The correspondence was 
received. 

Books to be dramatised or reviewed: Consideration was given to a 
recommendation from the Children’s and Young People’s Section that 
the National Broadcasting Service and the School Journal be asked to 
notify libraries when books are to be dramatised or reviewed so 
that libraries can endeavour to have those titles readily available on 
request. Members considered that it was not practicable for libraries to 
try to keep up with sudden spurts of demand caused in this way. It was 
therefore decided not to adopt the recommendation. 

1957 Conference: Mr Lorimer reported that the Conference Committee 
had met and prepared the draft programme. It was resolved that the 
draft programme, as amended, be sent to members in the Newsletter and 
that comments and suggestions be asked for by 22nd August. 
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Miss A. M. Blackett: The death of Miss A. M. Blackett was noted 
with regret. The Secretary reported that a wreath had been sent to the 
funeral and that a letter of sympathy had been sent to the nearest 
relatives, Miss N. Blackett and Mrs. E. Pierson. 

N.Z.L.A. Newsletter: Mr. Bagnall raised for discussion the question 
of the relative scope of the Newsletter and New Zealand Libraries. No 
resolution was passed as the whole question of publication of the News- 
letter would be on the order paper for the Council meeting in August. 


* * * 


LIBRARY SCHOOL 1955 


The students of the 1955 Library School Protessional Course have 
taken up positions as follows: 

Silvia |. Bell, Librarian, Blenheim Public Library. 

Barbara B. Collie, Senior qualified assistant, Canterbury Public 
Library. 

Harold M. Gilmore, Head of acquisitions, Canterbury University 
College Library. 

Leatrice W. Hancock, General assistant, University of Otago 
Library. 

Henriette E. Hanna, Library assistant, Country Library Service, 
Hamilton. 

Jean C. L. Macfarlane, Library assistant, Country Library Service, 
Christchurch. 

Gabriel Madarasz, Librarian, Justice Department, Wellington. 

Nancy G. Pearce, Research assistant, Alexander Turnbull Library. 

Jerzy H. Podstolski, Librarian, Ministry of Works Library, Welling- 
ton. 

Helen S. Richards, Assistant librarian, Petone Public Library. 

James E. C. Shearer, Field librarian, Country Library Service, 
Christchurch. 

Shirley M. Wells, Branch librarian, Avondale Library, Auckland. 


* * * 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


NATIONAL LIBRARY 
Sir, 
Mr Miller really cannot get away with it. I disagree with his view 
that C.L.S. and S.L.S. activities would be out of place in a National 
Library, but I can understand it. What I question is whether his 
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conclusion is based on appreciation of what is premised—the kind | 
and value of the work these services, and public libraries, perform | 
for the community. From his three statements one can only gather | 
that: (i) he feels they may be all very well in their place (in a 
concessive kind of way); and, (ii) he does not appear to have very 
much up-to-date information about them. | do not personally think 
that this is enough to support his conclusion that they should be 
excluded from a National Library organisation. 


When | wrote this year that Mr Miller regarded the public library 
us a Shabby relation, | obviously didn’t mean pecuniarily. I referred 
to his attitude to our work. 

My 1945 article did indeed give him the credit he claims, but he 
makes no reference to the general tenor of my article, which was 
highly critical of his. 

For the third time he produces his statement about every book in 
English. Is this a canard? Can we wring its neck? The first record 
I have found of any such phrase is in the early statements on Book 
Resources: New Zealand Libraries, Vol. 5, no. 1, August, 1941, p. 2, 
p. 14, and Vol. 5, no. 5, December, 1941, p. 116—“Every book of 
value. . . .” Later, the Hon. Mr. Mason, as Minister of Education, 
announcing the establishment of the National Library Service, (New 
Zealand Libraries, Vol. 8, no. 9, October, 1945, p. 163) to the 
National Library Centre and its function, said: “In this way it will 
be possible to guarantee that at least one copy will be in the country 
of all books published in English likely to be of use to New Zealand, 
and a continuous survey maintained of holdings of books published 
in the past.” |My italics in both cases.] 

The real proof, however, is that effective policy has never been 
the acquisition of every book published in English. Possibly Mr. 
Miller has been misled by some loose statement—any of us might 
have been guilty of it—but practice has, in fact, followed the state- 
ments of policy, and they are those to which I have given references. 


Stuart Perry, 
City Librarian, Wellington. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE MATERIAL 
Sir, 

It is comforting to read D. G. Esplin’s paper on Foreign Language 
Books in your June issue. 

It would appear that the Caliph Omar's dictum on the Alexandrian 
Library—"either the books agree with the Koran, and are unnecessary; 
or they differ from it, which makes them pernicious”—is partly 
applicable to the New Zealand attitude to foreign literature. Nearly 
all knowledge of continental works comes through the screen of 
translations, reviews, and extracts in the English language. The 
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danger of missing the point is least in the case of translations, but 
the reviewer and selector force their individual standpoints upon 
the reader by making their own selections. Why not go to the 
original text? 

Fortunately, the D.S.1.R. has already recognised the risk attaching 
to information at second hand, and obtains foreign language scientific 
books, periodicals, microfilms, and photostats for the use of its various 
Divisions. Similarly, the University libraries do their best by pro- 
viding Continental publications—mostly in French and German. 

The National Library Service and some other libraries hold small 
stocks of foreign publications in addition to those in French and 
German. However, these seem to have been acquired without any 
system and merely to meet specific demands. 

As a complement to Mr. Esplin’s suggestion, | consider it would 
be valuable to build up a collection of bibliographies of all European 
languages (and later on of others as well) and of the classics published 
in those languages. 

Such a collection would serve a three-fold purpose—it would be 
useful to students; it would provide reading matter for new settlers 
still unable to enjoy reading in English; and it would, perhaps, preserve, 
in this remote part of the world, a source of reference after a 
potential devastating war. 

Of course, the ‘stress would be on the first aim, and the present 
absence of demand for such a collection is, perhaps, a case of ignoti 
nulla cupidio, But if New Zealand research workers knew that foreign 
language literature on the subjects was available, they would presently 
begin to make use of it. 

Regarding the second aim, it is necessary to cater for the 25,000 
aliens now resident in New Zealand, representing practically every 
European nationality. Among them it should be possible to find 
people capable of advising a librarian in charge of any particular 
foreign collection of suitable additions from time to time. 

As an example of the lack, | may mention that recently a large 
library was unable to provide any book or other material on the 
Latvian language, and | doubt whether any other library in’ the 
country could do so. 

lt may well be that a knowledge of several European languages 
does not possess any very obvious practical value—yet Frangois 
Coppée, the famous French poet, learnt Hungarian for the express 
purpose of being able to read Pet6fi in the original. However, if our 
libraries are to adopt a pragmatic attitude they will have to remove 
a great many books from their shelves! 

lt would be wrong to support the widely accepted attitude towards 
non-English literature, which may be compared with the mediaeval 
readers Graeca sunt, non leguntur. 


K. J. Hesz. 








FOREIGN LANGUAGE MATERIAL 
Sir, 
Mr Esplin’s article, “/he provision of foreign language books in 
New Zealand libraries,” appears to contain a non sequitur, namely, 
that because university and special libraries do not provide necessary 


foreign language books for their borrowers, public libraries are in | 


some measure to blame. | entirely agree that our combined library 
coverage of foreign language material could be much better. I also 
agree that there are always likely to be students who can read a 
foreign language, whether or not their ability is the result of accident 
or due to their being “very good students.” In fact, there will always 
be a number of people, exclusive of students, who will wish to read 
books in foreign languages for a variety of reasons. I, too, deplore 
the view which assumes that a knowledge only of English is “good 
enough.” Nevertheless, he should not make uncritical assumptions 
about my attitudes on the strength of an innocent comment made 
in a discussion of the use of the term “standard works” in library 
circles. Language is an important factor in book selection; it must 
be considered and “a limited public is no reason whatsoever for failure 
to provide the books. . . .” But an attempt to distinguish between the 
somewhat different obligations of public, university and special lib- 
raries would have been pertinent. And is he informed about the 
extent of foreign language collections generally in public libraries? 


Public libraries have fairly well-defined, although generous, margins 
within which they buy, but this is surely no excuse for his thesis. 
His graph shows that more foreign language requests come from 
university and special libraries than from public libraries. It is very 
likely. University libraries, having regard to their functions, may not 
hold the high proportion of scholarly and standard texts in foreign 
languages that one would wish. But the high rate of outward requests 
denotes, surely, only the gaps in their stock. It does not follow, 
and he has not demonstrated, that these works should be bought 
by public libraries in addition to their usual, and rather comprehen- 
sive, subsidy on the required and recommended reading of university 
students. 


Mr Esplin is really too ingenuous with his graph. What | would 
be interested in, and what might tend to support his case, is an 
analysis of requests into fulfilled and unfulfilled, with an accom- 
panying analysis of the libraries involved. Furthermore, it would be 
interesting to learn what proportion (even approximately) of requests 
ure for titles of which one or two copies held in the country would 
be sufficient. His valid concern in this matter of foreign language 
books should lead him to instigate a further survey on a larger 
scale, perhaps through the Book Resources Committee, of this coun- 
try’s foreign language needs, with a view to obtaining a more 
authoritative synopsis, and a clearer delimitation of the field and 
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of respective responsibilities. Perhaps we could have a policy about 
worthwhile foreign language books. 

It is easy to fall into the trap of rationalising away one’s own 
deficiencies by blaming someone else (vide “Public libraries have a 
responsibility in the matter . . . that I believe they have evaded almost 
completely.”). To get other people to accept one’s opinions requires 
evidence. He may be able to supply this. 

C. W. Tolley, 


Reference Librarian, Wellington Public Library. 


LIBRARY DISPLAY MATERIALS 
Sir, 

I've been interested to read Library Journal Vol. 81, no. 2:152-4, 
January 15, 1956. Mosigan, Rose. How to be a library “show-off.” 

In this issue of Library Journal the whole of “Junior Libraries” 
is given to articles on and suggestions for children’s display work, 
but the above reference, preceding “Junior Libraries” section, de- 
scribes shortly a centralised display service at present operating 
through the State Library Commission in Wisconsin. | think a similar 
service could, and should, be organised here by C.L.S. in connection 
with Loan Collections to small public libraries; the idea might interest 
S.L.S. also. 

I envisage quite simply the supply of prefabricated display material 
to supplement subject loan collections, i.e., posters, strip slogans, 
meunted photographs, or prints, or dust-jackets, and any other gee- 
gaws, gimmicks, what-nots or whirligigs that might be feasible, apt, 
and mailable. Such a service might descend like honey on our Loan 
Cellection manna from, say, the eau-de-nil chambers of H.C.L., the 
sturdy functionalism of P.C.L., and the neo-Gothic dignity of C.C.L., 
upon these hard-pressed outposts of the light, from, of course, the 
“winterless”(!) North to the furthest-flung oyster-beds of Southland. 

Starting with those subjects for which Loan Collections are most 
wanted, such displays could be prepared in Wellington, possibly in 
co-operation with National Publicity Studios. | do not know, but it 
seems to me more than slightly probable that most of the smaller 
public libraries would greatly appreciate the opportunity to turn on 
a professional -show, and | imagine very few have trained people, 
or, if they have, can spare with any ease the necessary staff and time. 

In Wisconsin, apparently, no loan collections are sent, but only 
book lists and the display. “With a public librarian to plan the display 
with his knowledge of what subject fields to stress, and what is 
available in libraries in the State, and with a trained artist to translate 
the idea into graphic form.” After use the display is stored. 

Peter Alcock, 


Librarian, Whangarei Public Library 
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FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 


AUTHOR GRADINGS 
A Standard 
AB Popular 
[A] Promising 
B Popular 


fair standard 





POPULARITY 


is indicated by asterisks (maxi- 


mum three) after the _ title 
gradings. 

1. STANDARD TITLES 

Bates, Herbert Ernest, 1905- A/AB 

The sleepless moon. Joseph, 1956. 

15/-. “. . . aS Smooth and competent 

as ever his poetic appreciation 


of the countryside is still fresh . . 
yet the oppressive mood of frustration 
and despair which overhangs the book 
destroys much of the individuality of 
his characters.”” TLS 15-6-56. AB**. 
Cooper, William, 1885- . AB. Disquiet 
and peace. Macmillan, 1956. 15/-. A 
novel about the Edwardian upper 
classes. ‘“‘Mr. Cooper has put the his- 
torical novel to its best use, viz., to 
point out a timeless truth which is 
obscured by the intellectual fashions 
of our own age: the extreme difficulty 
of adequately understanding the people 
we love.” M. Scrutton in NSN 7-7-56. 


Ab**. 
Delves-Broughton, Josephine, 1916- . 
A A sojourn in England. Faber, 


1956. 12/6. **. . . has compressed into 
a short book a Victorian three-volume 
melodrama with sub-plots and changes 
of scene and many years to cover. . .. 
It is most competently done, though 
there are passages where the author 


seems more determined to _ instruct 
than amuse.” TLS 6-7-56. AB**. 
Feuchtwanger, Lion, 1884- A/AB. 


Raquel: the Jewess of Toledo, tr. by 
E. Wilkins and E. Kaiser. Hutchinson, 
1956. 16/-. His “concern is once again 
with the precarious position of Jews in 
alien societies. . . . There is a serious 
theme, a Stirring plot, and a heroine 
who is perfect for romance, if, per- 


TITLE GRADINGS AND 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

A Highest level: wholly free 

Ab Second level: mainly free 

AB Third level: equally free and 
rental 

aB Fourth level: mainly rental 

ab ‘Fifth level: no particular re- 
commendation. 

B Stock commercial 
wholly rental 

O May cause offence. 


ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


level: 


haps, too perfect for mere life. Fact 
and fiction are skilfully blended... .” 
TLS 6-7-56. AB*. 

Fitzgibbon, Constantine, 1919- . AB. In 
love and war. Cassell, 1956. 12/6. 
“Deliberately planned as _ intelligent 
light entertainment; it is brightly, but 
not too brightly, written in a stream- 
lined style with a lot of dialogue and 
short sentences. The genre is amorous- 


picaresque.”” M. Richardson in NSN 
30-6-56. AB**. 
Godden, Jon, 1908- . AB. The seven 


islands. Chatto & Windus, 1956. 10/6. 
“Miss Godden’s gently and pleasantly 
described tale of saintly machinations 
among the islands of the Ganges 
moves with the slow peace of that 
vreat river. In a quiet way The seven 
islands insists on the importance of 
tolerance and humility, and suggests 
that holy men, even vindictive ones, 
are innocent children at heart.” TLS 
15-6-56. AB*. 


Goes, Albrecht, 1908- . [AB]. The burnt 
offering, tr. by M. Hamburger. Gol- 
lancz, 1956. 7/6. * . has a remark- 
able and wonderful eye for horror 
and pity. Without any straining for 
effect his situations are overwhelming 
. . « This short tale is about the wife 
of a German butcher who finds her- 
self made the ‘Jews’ butcher’ in a 


town in Hitler’s Germany. . . . But 
it is told in so rambling and so un- 
economical a way that the crisis is 
quite dissipated.”” TLS 1-6-56. Ab. 
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John. 
Cresset 
or may not, be 


1905- . A. Ten North 
Press, 1956. 16/-. 
“It may, a desirable 
thing to explore the mechanics of 
American grass-root politics, the sexual 
encyclopaedia of its up-country middle 
class, the social structure of its ex- 
panding small-town life; but if it is, 


O'Hara, — 
Frederick. 


Mr. O’Hara is a painstaking and per- 
ceptive guide.” P. St. John in NSN 
21-7-56. Ab***. 

Prokosch, Frederic, 1908- A/AB. A 


tale for midnight. Secker & Warburg, 


2. SELECTED 


TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS 


1956. 15/-. “Impressions of the Cenci 
murder and trial. A tale Jor midnight 
is . . . extremely well documented, 
partly from the Vatican archives. 
It makes a bloody and effective 
R. Mayne in NSN 23-6-56. 
“The author seems at pains to 
his story of moral significance. . 
There is too much reliance on tech- 
nical tricks. . If A tale for mid- 
night disappoints, it is principally 
because the writer’s talent is so evi- 
dent.”” TLS 29-6-56. AB*. 


tale.” 


divest 


AND IMPROVED 


TITLES BY OTHER AUTHORS 


Bloom, Harry. Episode. Collins, 1956. 
13/6. “. . . a Johannesburg lawyer, 
oi [whose] first novel, Episode, is 
a careful documentation of the differ 
ent emotional, political, and legal 
factors which go to make an inter- 
racial incident briefly and imperson- 


ally reported in the newspapers. : 
Mr. Bloom has completely succeeded 
in what he set out to do.’ LS 
15-6-56. Ab*. 


Charteris, Hugo. Marching with April. 
Collins, 1956. 12/6. “‘The entry into 
an eccentric and remote Scottish rural 
community of a young publisher. 


He has written a satiric comedy, with 
love and with exasperation.”” TLS 
29-6-56. AB*. 

Fielding, Gabriel. In the time of Green- 
bloom. Hutchinson, 1956. 16/-. 
“Greenbloom is a Jewish Oxford in- 
tellectual, occupying rooms at Balliol. 


His is the young man’s dream of the 
superior life. .’ TLS 6-7-56. 
“Impressive, but queerly uneven. . . . 
While the adult aspect of the book 
is magical, the childish element seems 


banal.’”” NSN 7-7-56. AB* 
Karp, David. All honourable men. Gol- 
lancz, 1956. 15/-. A novel dealing with 


political investigations in U.S.A. “Mr. 
Karp deals stunning justice to all 
Americans who, though not commun- 
ists themselves, have hated the treat- 
ment of those in question . . . Rousing 
characterisation, comedy which never 
subsides into satire, and some electric 
Single-act scenes. . . Sayre in 
NSN 14-7-56. AB*. 


Killens, John ©. Youngblood. Bodley 
Head, 1956. 18/-. “Youngblood is a 
novel of truly American length—nearly 
600 pages—devoted to the develop- 
ment of a Negro family in Georgia a 
quarter of a century ago. Mr. Killens 


handles the various problems of his 
race with an effecting dignity.’ 
TLS 22-6-56. Ab*. 


O’Connor, Edwin. The last hurrah. Rein 
hardt, 1956. 18/-. “This is a book 
about a political campaign, an im- 


mensely detailed account of the at- 
tempt made by an old-time city boss 
named Frank Sheffington to obtain re- 
election as mayor.” TLS 6-7-56. AB**. 


Renault, Mary, 
the wine. Longmans, 
subject is Athens in the 5th century 
B.C., seen through the eyes of an 
imaginary follower of Socrates. ; 
The book’s real tour de force, how- 
ever, is its treatment of homosexual 
love . . . Such are Miss Renault’s will 
and sympathy that the situation de fait 
of Greece is established without fuss 
or prurience, without moral commit- 
ment either way, and without loss of 


The last of 
16/-. “The 


pseud. B. 
1956. 


frankness.”” NSN 23-6-56. 

Singh, Kushwant. Train to Pakistan. 
Chatto & Windus, 1956. 12/6. “Mr. 
Singh is knowledgeable, compassion- 
ate, and unmpartisan; he is also a 
most gifted writer, and the  back- 


zround to his story is sketched in 


with brilliant precision.”” P. St. John 
in NSN 21-7-56. ° 

Strachey, Isobel. Suzanna. Cape, 1956. 
13/6. “The story of a young girl . 


hesitating on the verge of growing up 


properly. . . It is a delicate and 
pleasing novel.” M. Scrutton in NSN 
7-71-56. 

Suyin, Han. . and the rain my 
drink. Cape, 1956. 16/- “By no means 
all [the characters] are convincing; 


but the substance of the Message— 
that neither force nor sympathy alone 
can set Malaya to rights—is conveyed 
clearly, powerfully, and gracefully. 
What the novel lacks is a central point 
of focus. .. .” P. St. John in NSN 
21-7-56. AB*.— 
Wellard, James. The memoirs of a 
cross-eyed man. Macmillan, 1956. 
13/6. “It is in the robustly confiding 
manner of Defoe and Fielding, lightly 
touched with the intellectual overtones 
of Svevo. . {The hero] spends the 
book looking for the perfect woman. 
This search leads the cross-eyed man 
into places of interest - where we 
pick up much entertainment and use- 
ful information.” TLS. 6-7-56. AB*. 





3. OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS, INCLUDING BELOW-STANDARD 


WORKS BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


Galvan, Manuel de Jesus, 1834-1911. The 
Cross and the sword, tr. by Robert 
Graves. Gollancz, 1956. 15/-. “Its set- 
ting is sixteenth century Hispaniola; 
its theme is race relations—between 
the Spaniards and the Indians. . . as 
a warm and lively example of ‘In 
dianist’ literature, it still reads excit 
ingly today.” R. Mayne in NSN 
23-6-56. Ab. 


Hesse, Hermann, 1877- . A. The journey 
to the East, tr. by Hilda Rosner. 
Owen, 1956. 11/6. “The ‘journey’ here 
is across an imaginary land but it is 
also across Europe, and it takes place 
not only in our own time but in the 
Middle Ages, and the Renaissance as 
well. . . . The reader who feels 
interest in Herr Hesse and wishes to 
embark upon his work would be well 
advised to go back to his earlier 


novels rather than begin this book.” 
TLS 1-6-56. 

“By the German Nobel prize winner 
... One of the most elevated spiritual 
and ethical allegories I have ever 
read.”” A. Rhodes in Listener 17-5-56, 


Ab. 

Mopeli-Paulus, A. P. and Basner, M. 
Turn to the dark. Cape, 1956. 16/-, 
“The story of the involvement of a 
young Basuto tribesman, torn between 
the claims of Christianity and West- 
ern civilisation on the one hand, and 
the sufferings and tribal customs of 
his people on the other. ... The book 
has much the same quality as its pre- 
decessor [Blanket Boy’s moon] and its 
theme is seriously treated. But in 
Mrs. Basner [he] seems to have been 
less happily served than he was by 
his former collaborator.” TLS 15-6-56, 
AB**, 


ADVANCE LIST OF FICTION 


Bowles, Paul Frederick, 1911- . A. The 
spider's house. Macdonald, 15/- 
About a group of people caught up in 
the racial conflicts of French Morocco. 


Brooke, Jocelyn, 1908- . A. The crisis 
in Bulgaria. Chatto, 8/6. A humorous 
jeu d’esprit about events in Bulgaria 
in 1886. 


Courage, James Francis, 1903- . A/AB. 
The call home. Cape, 13/6. New 
Zealand background. 


Dugee, Alfred. Winter quarters. Faber, 
‘-, Historical novel of the time of 
pm Caesar. 


Golding, William. Pincher Martin. 
Faber, 15/-. 


Habe, Hans. pseud. 1911- . A. Olf limits. 
Harrap, 16/-. The harsh realities of 
post-war Germany. 


Jesse, F. Thompson. AB. The dragon in 
the heart. Constable. The story of 
Paris from 1914 to the 1940's through 
the mind of a_ well-to-do woman 
painter. 


Kantor, MacKinlay, 1904- . AB. Ander 
sonville. W. H. Allen, 20/-. (See Fic- 
tion List, March 1956.) 


Linklater, Eric, 1899- . A. The dark of 
summer. Cape, 15/-. A story of family 
misfortune, which sprang from in- 
trigue and murder in the 18th century. 


Murdoch, Iris. The sandcastle. Chatto, 
15/-. Story of a midle-aged married 
schoolmaster who falls in love with a 
woman painter: a study in passion 
and guilt relieved by mildly funny 
incidents. 

Plievier, Theodor, 1892- . A. Berlin. 
Hammond, 18/-. 

Powys, John Cooper, 1872-_. A. The 
brazen head. Macdonald. The subject 
is Roger Bacon, priest and man of 
science. 

Roberts, Kenneth Lewis, 1885- . AB. 
Boon island. Collins, 13/6. Based on 
a true story of fourteen shipwrecked 
men on an island in the Atlantic. 

Sagan, Francoise. A certain smile. Mur- 
ray, 8/6. See Fiction List, June 1956.) 

Sansom, William, 1912- . A. The loving 
eye. Hogarth, 13/6. 

Snow, Charles Percy, 1905- . A. Home- 
comings. Macmillan, 15/-. In_ the 
‘Lewis Eliot’ sequence. 

Soubiran, Andre. Bedlam, W. H. Allen, 
15/-. Deals with the mentally ill. 
Traven, B., pseud, 1901- . A. The cotton 
pickers. Hall, 10/6. Realistic novel of 

Mexico. 

West, Rebecca, pseud. 1892- . AB. The 
fountain overflows. Macmillan, 15/-. 
A tale of family life in London some 
50 years ago. 

Winters Tales If. Macmillan, 16/-. Short 
stories. 
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PLASTIC BOOK COVERS 


Keep that new look on your books. 


Made in all sizes to cover books with or without 


Dust Jackets. 
Material does not tear or become brittle with age, 
and is transparent. 


Prices reasonable 


or samples and price list contact 
C. H. RENNIE 
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BOOK JACKETS 
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Made from the best British materials and by the finest 
British workmanship. 

For the past five years these transparent book jackets 
have been supplied to New Zealand libraries. ‘They 
have stood the test of time. 


New Zealand Book Service Ltd 


P.O. Box 33, Paraparaumu 
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